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THE ALDINE. 



A SUNSET THOUGHT. 

The meadow-land waves like a scented sea 
In green and purple ; and the dewy breeze, 

Full of the sleepless night-bird's melody, 
Sings over it ; and homeward humming bees 

Sip honey, pausing in their golden flight. 

The sky is sunset-steeped ; the deepest blue 
Dying in rose, that, flecked with orange light, 

Glows downward to the richer flamy hue, 

Where the proud sun laid low his head of fire 

Upon a bed of glory, and went down, 
With one star kindling on his golden pyre — 

A diamond throbbing in his blazing crown. 

The purple meadows quiver like a sea ; 

And on their level limits, like a shield, 
The white moon hangs : the leafed obscurity 

Of alien trees that band the rustling field, 

Is pierced with silver lances through and through. 

The ghostly lilies from their cups of white, 
Spill the pearled nectar of the dripping dew ; 

And locust plumes wave scented on the night. 

The ample life of summer, long withheld 

By icy bands, which fettered every vein 
That in creative centres throbbed and swelled, 

In sweet profusion floods the earth again. 

For this the furrow held the waiting seed ; 

For this the sap its hidden forces spent ; 
Fulfillment long withheld in Nature's creed - 

For all of God's complete accomplishment. 

The winter of the troublous day may long 
Snow icy- doubts upon the waiting heart; 

But " God is good ! " — some time the breaking song 
Shall shake the fetters and the springs shall start. 

— Ettle Rogers. 
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CHAPTER X. 

A STOCK EXCHANGE OF 1778. 

It is not to be supposed that Marc Antony, having 
enjoyed a sufficient amount of the keen wintry air 
while awaiting the return of the sledge-riders, was 
likely to spend the remainder of the evening out-of- 
doors, while there was a blazing fire in the kitchen, 
with Aunt Pruey, cook and virtual housekeeper, of 
his own color, and two farm-hands, resting from 
their daily labor of chopping in the woods, making 
company for himself in that well-heated apartment. 
No — the "head of the house," though he might 
sometimes sacrifice his ideas of comfort to the whims 
of others, still held them in full force, and was al- 
ways disposed to put them in operation when noth- 
ing more important prevented. So, having seen his 
truants safely returned, and thus relieved of his 
#reat anxiety, Marc Antony, as we have seen, drove 
round the spanking team to the shelter of a large 
shed, adjoining the barn and forming a lee from the 
cold north wind, — where he carefully blanketed the 
noble animals, receiving more than one grateful 
whinny in return for his care, and keeping up a one- 
sided conversation with them (except as the whinny 
may have supplied the other), in which the real good- 
ness of the negro's nature, and his disposition to do 
a certain amount of amiable grumbling, were as 
equally exhibited as during his time of waiting at the 
gate. 

" Hold still, will you, jes while I fasten dis yere 
buckle — you fool hoss, dat doesn't know de fust 
thing 'bout genteel 'haviour! Golly, you jes do dat 
agin, and I leaves you standin' in de cold, widout a 
, rag on your contrary ole back — I do dat, suah ! 
Woa, den ! — dat's a good hoss, and 'have youself, ef 
you knows how!" Then his monologue continued, 
not to the horses, but of them. " Must fix 'em up 
nice and warm, suah ! — for ony see how dat pepper- 
box young fellow's been makin' 'em smoke — jes like 
damp hay in hot wedder ! Sin and shame, to drive 
nice pair o' hosses so fast, and den leave 'em a- 
standin' here in de cold, while he — ki-yi ! — hain't he 
got a nice thing of it, in yonder? Umph-umph ! — 
oh my ! Woa, den ; and dat makes you all right, ole 
hosses, for de next two hours, suah ; for you don't 
catch him goin' afore midnight — not if old missus 
don't put him out de doah, wid de broom ! " 



Finishing his labor, and chuckling over the idea 
just evoked, of the mild Mrs. Elizabeth Wayne put- 
ting the handsome and stalwart " beau " of her dar- 
ling daughter, out of doors at point of broom, and 
giving the flank of each of the dusky pets a concilia- 
tory pat to let them know that he left them in amity 
and what he believed full comfort — Marc Antony 
left the inclosure, advising one or two of the sleepy 
cows that had been disturbed by the opening of the 
yard-gate, to go back to bed in the straw and not 
make fools of themselves, like white folks! A few 
moments brought him to the kitchen, where Aunt 
Pruey was just brewing an immense pitcher of hot 
spiced cider for the people in the other room, with a 
plate of hot roast apples to keep it company, — and 
where, by general consent, a duplicate pitcher of the 
mulled cider, and a certain number of cold griddle- 
cakes "warmed over," were to do duty in the way of 
home consumption. The kitchen, was well heated, 
by something less than a quarter of a cord of oak 
wood, in full low ; the ample store of pewter and tin 
glittered brightly on shelves and dresser; Aunt 
Pruey was in markedly good humor (as in sooth she 
was not always !) — and Marc Antony, once installed 
in a big, wood-bottomed chair near the fire, with 
half-a-dozen of the griddle-cakes appropriated, and 
two mugs of hot cider to float them, began to be 
exceedingly comfortable. When he had succeeded 
in inveigling one of the farm-riands into a game of 
draughts, at which his slow brain and clumsy fingers 
were sure to be no match for those of his tempter, 
so that victory was assured beforehand — then Marc 
Antony may be said to have been very comfortable 
indeed — as near to perfect happiness as poor bad- 
gered humanity often reaches. For the time he was 
oblivious, or careless, of the spelling of his name; 
of any possible boasts of his rival, Julius Caesar; of 
anxiety about young master Tom, away with the 
gun-boats ; of regard for the Hushuns, the Ruffages, 
old Fagan, or any other of the bites noires usually 
supplying him matter for animadversion. 

Alas! Marc Antony — . But any philosophical re- 
flections on the evanescent nature of human content, 
would be out of place and premature. 

The happiness was quite as declared and perfect in 
the sitting-room, with its three occupants, as in the 
kitchen with its four. There might have been one 
disturbing element; but if so, it had not yet come 
into fatal prominence. The shadow of absent Tom 
did not press heavily enough upon either mother or 
daughter, to make them oblivious of pleasant faces 
still remaining to them ; and it was possible, even 
yet, to hope that the tide of war might roll else- 
where, to the end of the struggle, without still more 
deeply bathing the Jersey plains in blood. 

The one disturbing element : it was this. Patriot 
to the core, and brave as any Paladin of the moyen 
age, Lewis Forman believed it his duty to be in the 
field, with Washington and the other leaders of the 
fight for Independence, then already one-and-a-half 
years declared ; and no second look at brow and 
figure was needed, to see that his whole tempera- 
ment went with that sense of duty — that he would 
naturally love to be in the thick of any conflict 
which could commend itself to his conscience and 
his reason. But he had an invalid mother, to leave 
whom, for any long time and any service of probable 
danger, was to kill her beyond a peradventure — Dr. 
Woodhull having months before pronounced his fiat 
to that effect, and bidden the young man choose be- 
tween so fatal an issue and the abandonment of any 
wish sending him to the field. 

And what of Bessie Wayne- — true daughter of her 
father, and true sister, in at least one regard, of vag- 
abond Tom ? What of her — so ardent a patriot that 
one of her bold defiances went home to England with 
the troops of Clinton, and became a toast of respect 
among a nation notably preferring a bold and open 
enemy to any covert or concealed ? Why, this, and 
this only: she would have cut off that plump and 
shapely right arm, with all its glory of dimpled hand 
and rosy fingers, rather than suffer any wish or feel- 
ing of hers to keep one soldier, however she might 
love him and be anxious for his safety, away from 
the side of Washington. But it was of another than 
herself that she judged, when measuring the duty of 
Lewis Forman ; and it was her voice that forbade 
him to go away, while his mother lived and yet lived 
at his mercy. She felt that she would be misjudged 
— almost knew that such a result was inevitable ; and 
yet the owner of that neck and those lips could not 
swerve from what she believed to be the right, for 
any peril of human judgment, just as she would not 



have faltered at any ordinary danger to her physical 
body. 

Once, that memorable evening, when the mulled 
cider had been discussed, and the lovers, sitting very 
near each other, had so far braved the proprieties in 
the presence of the mother as to be holding each 
other's hands in that sweetest mark of pleased com- 
panionship — once, some word of Mrs. Wayne's led 
the conversation in that direction ; and the cheek of 
the young man flushed in the recollection of what 
was and what might have been. He did not say a 
word, however: he merely looked around at the 
speaking face by his side, and the unspoken inquiry 
was fully understood. 

"No, Lewis — no!" — with a slight shake of the 
head, and the words so low that it was doubtful 
whether the mother could hear them. No other 
speech was needed : in that single expression the 
possibility of Lewis Forman's joining the ranks of 
the patriot army, was once more as effectually 
crushed as it could have been by pages of implora- 
tion and whole volumes of reasoning. Whatever 
for — whatever against — it was not to be; that was 
all! 

Hours pass rapidly with such surroundings ; per- 
haps it may be said that in no single circumstance of 
human life can so many flying minutes manage to 
hide themselves under the mantle of the past, with 
so little impression of their flight on the mind of him 
or her who has lately been their owner — as when 
the communion is that of courtship, and the beauti- 
ful present made brighter by the hopes of that 
future which is to be so ravishing. It had been a 
little past ten o'clock when the sledge-riders re- 
turned ; scarce half an hour seemed to have passed, 
since then, when the perverse old clock in the corner, 
reckless or spiteful, insisted upon making a loud 
preliminary whirr among its brazen wheels, and then 
hammering out with offensive loudness — twelve ! 

Full midnight, with the possibility of his invalid 
mother being seriously alarmed at an absence be- 
yond his wont ! Lewis Forman sprang at once from 
his seat, with an exclamation of surprise, went to the 
door leading into the kitchen, opened it for a little 
space, and said : 

"Markie, my horses and sled, old fellow ! — I must 
be off for home." 

" Yes, Masser Lewis — jes in three shakes of a lamb's 
tail ! Keep warm by de fire, honey, till I brung 'em ! " 
was the answer from the kitchen, coming in muffled 
tones which indicated that the mouth uttering them 
was also in use for other and alimentary purposes, 
however late the hour. Thus assured, and aware of 
a few minutes to wait, the young man went back to 
his seat, possibly rather glad than the reverse that 
there were still those few minutes remaining, and no 
dcubt fully realizing how much more delicious are 
those few last drops in the cup, than a whole draught 
which may have preceded them. 

But those few minutes grew to many, and no sound 
without told that Marc Antony was coming back 
with the sled. Other minutes, until much more than 
a quarter of an hour had elapsed ; and Lewis was 
( about to go himself to the sheds, under the impres- 
sion that some accident must have occurred with 
the horses, when rapid steps within the yard told 
that the negro was returning. Before a word could 
be spoken, the front door was rather burst open 
than unclosed in the ordinary manner, and Marc 
Antony stood in view, perhaps the veriest spectre 
and image of terror that had been presented by any 
representative of a race not generally too brave, 
within the previous century. 

It would be false to say that the negro was white 
— such an alteration of color being impossible. But 
it is true to say that he was pale — pale to absolute 
ghastliness: that change from the ordinary complex- 
ion being as easily marked as would be the chalked 
face of a white, when simulating fright or sickness, 
on the stage. His hat was gone; his lips bulged and 
curled much more than usual, apparently in the im- 
possibility of saying what he wished ; and there 
seemed danger of the always-protruding eyes liter- 
ally starting out of their sockets, where they rolled 
loosely and helplessly. 

"Why, good Lord, Markie, what is the matter?" 
Lewis was the first to inquire, though the others, 
with himself, marked the piteous state of terror in 
which the poor fellow stood. 

"'Fore God, Masser Lewis! — "Marc Antony be- 
gan \ but even then the weight of his revelation 
seemed £00 much for his capacity, and he -paused 
again in the same helplessness. - ' 
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"What is it, Marc? Why don't you speak?" 
somewhat severely asked Bessie, whose least word 
was nearer law to the negro than the thunders of all 
the other voices upon earth. 

" Oh, missy ! " at last he managed to stammer out, 
" hope I may go to glory dis minnit, ef de ole Black 
Debbil hissef hain't come, right out dere under de 
shed." 

" Oh, is that all ! But where are my horses? " an- 
swered the young man, the reverse of superstitious, 
and now really in a hurry to go home. 
. " Dat's what's de matter, Masser Lewis ! " the ne-: 
gro responded, his tongue at last beginning to come 
into use again, in the reassuring presence of others. 
" 'Fore God, dere. ain't no hosses ! — ony where dey 
wus, dere's sumfin dat has got great, big horns ; and 
it must be Ole Sam hissef dat has got into 'em! 
'Fore GocJ, masser and missuses, 'tain't no joke, now, 
suah ! Sumfin dreffle's been agoin' on, out in. dat 
dere yard ; and dis nigga don't understand it, no 
how ! ". ., 

"What, no horses? Do you mean to say that my 
horses are gone? " impatiently asked Lewis, naturally 
much more alive to that, detail than any other part 
of the negro's statement. 

".Don't mean, to say nuffin, Masser Lewis — ony 
dat things is .dreffle queer out dere, and dat I wish 
you'd ony come out .yousef, 'cause I don't know 
'bout what's goin' on, seems to me." 
. " Why, by the Lord, this is a little too much ! " ex- 
claimed Forman. " Markie, that cider out in the 
kitchen must have been stronger than what we had 
here; or have you been down to the Court-House 
and brought home a jug of whisky ? " 

" Not a drop of whisky ! — hope I may die ef I've 
tetched any since New Year's. Sober as a judge — 
yes, sah ! :But.just you come and see for yousef! " 

- "Well, I. must, it seems, then, as I am to have no 
horses if I do not," said the young man, half-laugh- 
ing, . and preparing to look into the matter for 
himself. . 

" Stop, Lewis, there may be something wrong, in- 
deed : let me get the lantern," spoke Bessie ; and 
while Lewis looked around in admiration at the 
woman who displayed such useful presence of mind 
in emergency, she stepped rapidly into the kitchen, 
and was back in an instant with the lighted lantern, 
ready for use. Another instant, and her hood came 
down from a convenient closet and was on her bead, 
while a warm wrap was thrown around her stately 
shoulders. 

" What, areyau going out, Bessie ? " asked Lewis. 

"Tain't good for you to go, missy — mind I tole 
you so !.:'■ warned Marc Antony. 

" I am going with you, to see what all this is about, 
if you have no objection," was the complacent reply 
to her lover. " Why* don't you hear? — Marc says 
that Old Hornie is out there! I have never seen 
His Majesty, yet ; : and who knows when I may find 
another chance? Come!" 

- In the face of such a determination, as, indeed, in 
the face of nearly any determination which Bessie 
Wayne chanced to form, not much was to be said ; 
and the next moment every inmate of the house, 
except Mrs. Wayne, was on the way to the barn and 
the rick-yards; the young girl showing her determi- 
nation to catch a glimpse of " Old Hornie " in the 
event of his being within view, by herself carrying 
the lantern. 

Troublous times were those of '78 and following, 
and events of importance were destined to meet the 
eyes of all those present — coming with startling 
rapidity; but it may be doubted whether any one of 
them ever lost, in the most absorbing of those 
events, the recollection of the scene presented by 
the light of Bessie Wayne's lantern, when the ob- 
scurity of the shed beneath which the negro had 
tied and blanketed Lewis Forman's horses, was fully 
illumined by the light which it cast. Quite a moment 
was necessary to realize what was there, and what 
had really occurred; and when that realization was 
complete, the reception of the discovery by each of 
the three principal persons was eminently charac- 
teristic. 

Bessie Wayne gazed for a moment steadily at the 
spectacle, realized it and its omens much more 
rapidly than would have been the case with most of 
her sex, and looked steadily around at Lewis, as the 
one principally concerned and the one whose action 
must guide that of others. A happy omen, for Lewis 
Forman, if he saw it, as possibly he did — of the 
woman who had been formed to supply one of the 
most reliant while one of the tenderest of wives, and 



who would as certainly look to the lord of her life 
for guidance and direction, in anything involving his 
presence and his welfare, as she would supply the 
same resources from her own unfailing energy, in the 
event of his absence or disability ! 

Marc Antony looked long and steadily at the com- 
posite object presented to view, before he summed 
up his faith in one comprehensive exclamation : 

" De old Black Debbil done been here, suah ! — 
and hope I may go to glory ef he hasn't just turned 
dem hosses into cows — nuffin else ! " 

Lewis Forman perhaps hesitated longer than either 
of the others, before acting on the sight. Assuredly, 
if Marc Antony was correct, and the " Black Debbil " 
had/turned his horses into cows, he was very materi- 
ally,; the loser, neat cattle not ranging at nearly so 
much per head as well-bred horses, of which his own 
had been even rare specimens. But the drolls of 
this world -recognize, their kin and ^he actions of 
that kinship, at all times and in all places; and noth- 
ing less than a death before his very eyes could have 
hindered or checked the first necessity of his nature, 
when he, fully realized the whole affair. That was, 
to lean against the side of the sled and give vent to a 
hearty, double peal of the most genuine and uproari- 
ous laughter! — the two parts being broken between 
by the worded exclamation : 

"The devil catch the infernal scoundrel, as he will ! 
But it is too good ; oh Lord, it is too good ! " 

Not much marvel that in the dark, Marc Antony, 
going to drive out a pair of horses, should have 
been slightly astonished at finding them the pos- 
sessors of horns, and shown the superstition of his 
blood by coming to the conclusion that some diab- 
lerie had really been perpetrated, even if the Prince 
of Darkness was not himself then present, horn 
and hoof! For the horses had not only been stolen 
from before the sled, but the thieves, possibly on 
the watch and well advised how long Lewis For- 
man was likely to remain within doors on so cold a 
night, and how little probability there was of the 
sheltered and well-blanketed pair being visited by 
any one from the house meanwhile, — had thrown a 
grim humor into the theft, by: carefully placing the 
harness on two quiet cows standing un^er another 
part of the shed, attaching .them "properly to the 
vehicle, and tying their heads fast with ropes to the 
hitching-holes, just where the horses had stood ; so 
that, however the owner might be defrauded, he 
would not be inconvenienced by the lack of a span 
for his homeward journey ! 

"Who has done this, Lewis? " Bessie asked, when 
her lover's explosion of laughter was fairly over. 

"Dat is ole Fagan, missy — suah!" was the sen- 
tentious judgment of Marc Antony, who had at last 
recovered from his impression of the supernatural, 
and thus fell back on another of his pet terrors. 

" Yes, Markie, that is old Fagan, sure enough ; he 

has • left his handwriting, him ! " replied the 

robbed horseman, with as much force in the latter 
part of his speech as there had been of merriment 
in that lately preceding. " But I am much obliged 
to him, Bessie, after all," he added, a moment later. 
" He has done what all the others have failed to do, 
including myself. He has told me what is my duty, 
and I hope that he will like it when I do it ! " 

"What is it, Lewis?" again inquired the young 
girl. 

"To hunt him and his gang of robbers out of 
Monmouth, every man Jack of them ! " he answered, 
with a clear determination in his voice! " I can not 
leave my mother to join the army : see if I can not 
aid the cause as well, with a hundred or two of good 
riders at my back, clearing the Pines where they 
hide, of these very amusing infernal scoundrels ! A 
dear pair of horses to them, Bessie, before I have 
done with them, if they have spoiled our sledge-rides 
for the present ! " 

" Dat's so ! " indorsed Marc Antony, emphatically. 
"Jes you clar out ole Fagan, and de Hushuns, and 
de Ruffages, and de Cow-Boys, and mebbe dere'll be 
some use livin' round dese parts, Masser Lewis ! 
'Spose you don't want me, to ride Wid dem white 
folks ; but ef you do, jes let me know, and I'm thar ! 
Nebber was so scart, in all my born days ! Thought 
it was de Debbil, suah ! " 

We may have occasion to see, later, that Bessie 
Wayne, however she might have opposed her lover's 
leaving his mother and joining the army in Pennsyl- 
vania, had no objection whatever to his exposing 
himself to any honorable peril at home, — and that 
out of the events of that night grew much more than 
could have been anticipated, in the formation of 



"Forman's Light-Horse," destined to so much hon- 
orable employment, and of which it was often re- 
marked, that the leader seemed to have an especial 
penchant for the pursuit and punishment of horse- 
thieves, under whichever service they pretended to 
shelter themselves. 

CHAPTER XI. 

SUSAN ALLARDYCE'S TROUBLE. 

"You're a fool, Sue Allardyce ! — a pesky fool ! — 
worse than a fool, a nincom ! If I had my way of 
you, I'd take you up from that sofa, and whale you 
soundly, like a school-girl as you are — no, not a 
school-girl, a baby ! " 

Such was the energetic diction of Miss Hepzibah 
Thorn, hurled at the poor girl who lay with her head 
buried among the pillows of the sofa, and her whole 
figure curled up as if in the effort to compress her 
misery into as small a space as possible. 

"Please, Aunt Hepzy, don't scold me ! " the voice 
came out from among the pillows, very low and 
pleading. "You would ask me — you would make 
me tell; now you are so hard with me about it! 
Plow can /help it, Aunt Hepzy?" 

"Well, if you are not the oddest chit of a girl, Sue, 
that ever I saw in all my born days ! " came the re- 
ply, in the same hard, dry tone. "And if this world 
isn't all going to wreck and ruin, I should like to 
know what it is doing! .Would make you tell? — 
What's that got to do with it, girl? 'Tisn't the tell- 
ing ; 'tis the doing of the things that must be told. 
In my day — though goodness knows that's not so 
very long ago, that the world should be changed 
altogether — in my day, a girl would have been 
ashamed, not to own it, but to do it. Just as if any 
girl had a right to fall in love with a man, until he 
had got well into it first, and told her so, and -made 
any amount of fuss about it, and gone down on his 
knees, and all such doings, that at least looked re- 
spectable ! Though, come to that, what they want 
to do it at all for, and what they expect to get out of 
it, is more than / can tell. / never fell in love with 
anybody — that is — " 

" Oh, Aunt Hepzy ! " came from the sofa ; and the 
interruption seemed to produce the effect sometimes 
brought about by an obstacle in a water-course — 
not to stop the stream, but to turn the current a 
little out of its previous course. : , 

"Leastways I never fell in love up to my neck, 
and over head and ears, like that ! " was the conclu- 
sion of the sentence that had been begun so differ- 
ently. 

"You did fall in love deeply enough, Aunt Hepzy, 
to wish and expect to be the wife of—" the voice 
from the sofa began, but it was suddenly interrupted. 

" Don't you dare mention that name, Sue Allar- 
dyce ! — I won't allow it, and you know as much !" 
broke in the ancient maiden, very suddenly and 
harshly. 

"Why, Aunt Hepzy? Why?" 

" Because — oh, you know why, well enough ! Be- 
cause I can not bear it, and because I won't ! There 
— now I suppose that you are happy — pumping out 
all your poor old aunt's secrets, and then setting up 
to laugh at her, just as if no one, older than a mere 
chit like yourself, had a spark of feeling ! " 

Could it be believed? — there was a sound of sob- 
bing at the window, where Hepzibah Thorn sat, and 
a handkerchief went up to her eyes — not in affecta- 
tion, but for the real and actual employment of wip- 
ing away tears. An angular old maid, of five-and- 
fort) r , with enough of years passed since girlhood, 
one would suppose, to have dried the fountain of 
that melancholy flow which confers so much sad 
pleasure all the while — or at least to have turned it 
into some other direction than that channeled by a 
love-passage. But so it was ; and so it has been and 
will be, it is to be feared, from one end of time to the 
other. 

There was no one on the sofa, now. The com- 
forted (alas ! was it comfort, to be upbraided for 
doing what was inevitable ?) — she had become the 
comforter. Abandoning the pillow that had hidden 
her face, Susan Allardyce rose, shook back the cloud 
of fair hair that floated in wild confusion round her 
shoulders, and crossed to the chair where her aunt 
was sitting. As she did so, she showed a plump 
though petite form : a bright and vivacious face, 
well matching that rebellious hair, though now 
clouded with pained feeling ; and the garments of a 
gentlewoman, almost inordinately rich for the time, 
as silks glittered a little, and laces gleamed, and 
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there was even a flash of diamond light on finger 
and at throat. Very pretty — very winning— evi- 
dently wealthy in the world's goods, if«manner and 
dress went for anything, and yet but now in tears 
and unquestionably suffering in the very deepest 
recesses of her girlish heart. Girlish — scarcely yet 
a woman's in the true meaning of the word ; for not 
more than nineteen to twenty years had as yet 
passed over the fair head, and there should have 
been no shadow on the soul as there was no wrinkle 
on the brow. 

The young girl knelt beside the chair of her aunt, 
and put one arm around her who had so suddenly 
become her sister-sufferer. Then she knew that she 
had not been mistaken — that Hepzibah was verita- 
bly crying, just as herself or one many years younger 
might have been. She made an attempt to draw 
away the hand holding the handkerchief, from the 
not too comely and time-marked face hidden by it. 
For a time that effort was resisted, though accom- 
panied by assurances that should have melted any 
resentment, if resentment was indeed blended with 
the feeling momentarily entertained by the spinster. 

" Dear Aunt Hepzy," 
she pleaded, "do not be 
angry with me. I had no 
right to say what I did ; 
but you must forgive me ; 
for, indeed, indeed I was 
feeling worse than you 
knew, and I scarcely 
thought what I spoke." 

Another instant, and 
then the angular spinster 
threw her arms around 
the young figure beside 
her, and strained her to 
her heart as if in her she 
in some sort embraced 
lost happiness. 

" No, it is I who am the 
pesky old fool, Susan ! " 
she said, the sobs yet in 
her voice, though they 
failed altogether to soften 
it. " If any body is to be 
forgiven, I am the one, 
for I treated you like an 
old cat as I am ! " 

"No — not like an old 
cat, Aunt Hepzy — " 

" Hold your tongue, 
child ! I know best what 
I am, and I say that I am 
an old cat. I have been 
called an * old tabby cat,' 
before now ; and they 
were not very far out, I 
reckon. What right had 
I," and, yet sitting in her 
chair, she rocked back- 
ward and forward with 
the form of the kneeling 
young girl still in her 
arms — "what right had 
I to say a word to you of 
your folly, only a year old, 
when mine, that should 
have been dead for nearly 
twenty years, comes up 
again at a word and makes 
me a stupider old fool 
than ever? " 

"Not an old fool, aunt, at all, or any kind of a 
fool — only a woman. A woman that I hope will 
not be quite so hard on me, as — " 

"As I have been — say it out, Sue, and nobody 
will be the worse." 

"Well, as you have been, then, dear aunt. I can 
not help suffering, but I think that I can learn to 
bear. I did love Lewis Forman so dearly ; and for 
a long, long time — that is, a long time it seemed 
to me — he appeared to love me as well. Then I 
found, all at once, that he had never cared for me 
at all, as — in the way that I wished: that he was 
fond of that nobler and handsomer girl than I can 
ever be, though I do think that she is not quite so 
fine as I am — is she, aunt ? — Bessie Wayne ; and if 
I could have bought his love, at that moment, away 
from her, with every pound that I am worth in the 
world— " 

" Hush, Sue, don't say that ! Love is not bought ! " 

" Hear me out, aunt ! If I could have bought his 



love away from her, I say, with every pound that I 
am worth in the world, I would have been in rags the 
next day, and he would have been my husband." 

"Poor girl!" was all the comment of Hepzibah 
Thorn, still holding the fair head so near to her that 
it was half-hidden. 

"Don't misunderstand me, aunt," she went on. 
"That was then, not now, though it was not many 
months ago. I have learned better, since, than to 
talk of buying love ; though I have not learned any 
better than to suffer when all this comes too near. 
Thank heaven that I do not see him often, now, as I 
think that I could not bear it if I did. To-night, 
when I saw them pass, sitting so close, it drove me 
mad for a little while. But I will try not to be so 
mad again ; and you must try to bear with me, now 
that you know the truth — you, who have borne so 
much more than I am ever likely to bear, and lived 
to find power to put it under your feet — almost al- 
ways." 

"Almost always — yes, Sue, almost always. Not so 
nearly, though, that I can not understand you when 
you suffer, and when I have time to put away the 
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impatient temper and hard words of the old cat. 
Perhaps you were right, a little while ago, and that I 
was wrong. I have nothing to buy, now, for myself ; 
but I would buy your .love for you to-morrow, if I 
could. I can not. Well, I can do the next best thing, 
in my poor, hard, old .way. I can help you to bear, 
by bearing with yon ; for see how I have punished 
myself by being cruel to you for only a few moments. 
Now dry your eyes, get a little of the tangle out of 
your hair, and we will go to supper." 

The time was earlier on the same evening during 
which we have seen Lewis Forman and Bessie 
Wayne returning from the sledge-ride eventually so 
costly to the former in the expenditure of horse- 
flesh. The place was the parlor of the very hand- 
some house once belonging to Captain John Allar- 
dyce, one of the commissaries of his Britannic 
Majesty's armies in America, during the French wars 
preceding the Revolution — now, with much other 
property, ■ the heritage of his only daughter and 



heiress, and standing at what was then nearly the 
centre of the main street of Freehold, or Monmouth 
Court-House. And the persons, as may be already 
well understood, were Susan Allardyce, that only 
child and wealthy orphan daughter, thus unwittingly 
made to turn out her inmost heart to critical view, — 
and Miss Hepzibah Thorn, well-to-do relative, resid- 
ing under the same roof, and revealing a correspond- 
ing sorrow in the far past, to that pressing upon the 
young girl in the then immediate present. 

Of the grief so long before fallen upon the elder 
lady, no other explanation is necessary in this con- 
nection, than to say that at that far period Captain 
Allardyce had introduced to her one of his brother- 
officers, who wooed and won her, with every expecta- 
tion on her part that a marriage would follow — but 
with the melancholy sequel of subsequent coldness, 
quarrel, repentance when too late, and (as many who 
knew both, believed) the result of the separation an 
after-course of dissipation on the part of the officer, 
leading to disgrace and an early grave, and leaving 
this life-long regret of which we have seen so painful 
evidence, to start into renewed strength under cer- 
tain incitements, and tor- 
ture anew the angular old 
maid, at other times and 
^ under other circumstances 

so truly a member of the 
chill sisterhood. 

Of Susan Allardyce, no- 
thing more need here be 
said, than what has been 
already conveyed by her 
own shamed confession. 
That she truly loved Lewis 
Forman, but with a love 
now hopeless as absorb- 
ing, was one of those pain- 
ful facts affording much 
more matter for pity than 
for wonder. That that 
love, now hopeless in the 
knowledge that between 
the young gentleman-far- 
mer and Bessie Wayne 
was growing a tie which 
promised to bind them for 
life — might work wreck 
and ruin to the heart 
that harbored it, or that, 
in God's good providence 
some deed of heroism or 
self-abnegation might flow 
from it, widening and rip- 
ening the whole nature 
for a better destiny, — this 
was something far less evi- 
dent, in either of its alter- 
natives ; but who could 
say that either lay be- 
yond the bounds of pro- 
bata lit) r ? 

Nay, who could fore- 
cast, that winter night 
when the snow lay thick 
on Monmouth plains, 
answering well to that 
which enveloped the suf- 
fering army of freedom, 
half-clothed, barefooted 
and ill-fed, among the 
bleak mountains of the 
Schuylkill — who could 
then forecast what changes should come to any or 
all of those lately brought into the circle of this 
narration, before the falling of the snows of the next 
season, through the thickening of the war-cloud 
enveloping the whole struggling land, and the roll- 
ing of its darkest shadows over that Flanders of the 
Revolutionary area, lying between the Delaware and 

the Hudson? 

[to be continued.] 
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For only a single illustration are we afforded space, 
in this issue, of that important series commenced in 
the last, and dealing with " Picturesque Europe." 
But this single illustration, however limited in di- 
mensions, reveals one of the loveliest scenes on the 
habitable globe, whether nature or art is considered ; 
and only less of a privilege is it, to see it thus deftly 
conveyed by the engraver's art, than to view it with 



